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NOTES OF THE WEEK 


The coal strike is ended. By some the event will be 
heralded as a new era, but there is much to be done 
before a settled peace is assured. While common sense 
is gaining ground among both leaders and men, there 
remains an element of irreconcilable unrest which will 
take years to eradicate. How this has been instilled 
and fostered we are beginning to learn. That the seed 
of evil will remain is certain, even if it lies dormant for 
atime. It is for the Government to see that the soil 
is made uncongenial for its growth. Nationalisation 
has been scrapped as unprofitable, and co-partnership 
is suggested as a remedy for all the evils that our in- 
dustrial system is heir to. It offers a promising vista, 
but as co-partnership in a key industry may degenerate 
into close monopoly, the partnership must be of three, 
the public, the owners and the men. Profits and wages 
should be relative to price. 


Lord Loreburn, in the Lords on Tuesday, did not get 
much support for his scheme of Dominion Self-govern- 
ment for Ireland, and his declaration of ‘‘ systematic 
and calculated outrage on the part of officials of the 
Crown.’’ Wicked, indeed, are the police: ‘‘cet animal 
est trés méchant; quand on I’attaque, il se défend.’’ 
‘* The forces of the Crown are entitled,’’ said Lord 
Curzon for the Government, ‘‘ to defend themselves, 
and to go to great extremes in self-protection.’’ In 
fact, they are entirely right in shooting those who would 
otherwise shoot them. The Marquis of Salisbury, who 
is acquiring a dominating position by his good sense 
and sound judgment, supported the Government, 
while he could not understand their way of shirking re- 
sponsibility. | Since matters have been allowed to go 
from bad to worse until reprisals are inevitable, ‘‘ they 
should be reprisals ordered by constitutional au- 
thority.’’ Mr. Asquith was turned out for ‘‘ waiting 
and seeing.’ What sights the Coalition have pro- 
vided for the world in Ireland ! 
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Seven police killed in Ireland on Sunday night! 
Carlyle once declared that after all the fundamental 
question between any two human beings is, ‘‘ Can I 
kill thee, or canst thou kill me? ’’ The progress of 
civilisation might have been supposed to put an alterna- 
tive so crude away “ in the dark backward and abysm 
of time.’ But now we are living with ghastly tales of 
murder and expanding bullets daily in our ears, and the 
State has to exact in Ireland the extreme penalty from 
murderers. The first of the Sinn Feiners to be hanged 
was a youth of 18; but many soldiers under age have 
been cruelly murdered. He was taken red-handed 
with a German automatic pistol, and tried by a court- 
martial he refused to recognise. 


What surprises us in Ireland is not so much the 
savagery of the common people, who are easily moved 
to fury, as the attitude of leading men and intellectuals, 
who must know that murder in its most cowardly and 
sneaking form is not the sort of policy or revenge that 
occurs to any decent, civilised person. | When the 
futile and fatal Dublin rebellion was finished, Irish in- 
tellectuals began to talk about the ‘‘ romance ”’ of it, 
as if that was all that mattered! It used to be said 
that there was no more revolting chapter in the annals 
of Christendom than the Spanish Inquisition. But here 
there was at least some form of trial. In Christian 
Ireland to-day @ man is murdered on a sudden, sans 
phrase. 


The body of the Lord Mayor of Cork was carried 
through the streets of London with a great display of 
the forces of the Irish Republic, set up notoriously in 
defiance of this country and the Union. But every- 
where the crowd behaved with admirable forbearance 
and seemliness. There was reverence for the dead, 
no thought of politics, or of Englishmen murdered 
wholesale in Ireland for doing their duty. As soon as 
the coast was reached, and officials were carrying out 
their orders, ‘‘ the blind hysterics of the Celt ’’ began. 
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“* You shall only pass over my body, etc.’’ This sort 
of histrionic display does not impress the Englishman in 
the least. It seems to him out of place, and, in the 
presence of the dead, indecent. Socrates, who chose 
to die for his beliefs, in his last hours sent the women 
away. He would not have any screaming about his 
deathbed. 


One point concerning the suicide of Lord Mayor Mac- 
Swiney is deserving of more attention that it has re- 
ceived. We refer to the attitude of the Church of 
Rome. Ostensibly the Church of Rome, like every 
other church, is concerned only with spiritual matters, 
although she has but thinly veiled her ambitions to- 
wards temporal power. By aiding and abetting the 


suicide of that poor fanatic, the church openly avows ° 


her political ambitions to be of more importance than 
the spiritual needs of her adherents. One sees in the re- 
cent attitude of German Roman Catholics towards the 
Irish question the subtle workings of the church in this 
respect, and our experience during the war, in Ireland, 
Australia and Quebec, shows as clearly as it is possible 
to do that the Roman church is no friend to us. There 
was a time when Sinn Fein disavowed the Church of 
Rome, but whether she now, seeing the danger of los- 
ing many adherents, nurses a spirit of rebellion for the 
benefit of her pocket, or whether the Sinn Fein an- 
nouncement was deliberately misleading, one cannot 
say. One can say with assurance, however, that, 
whatever the relationship between them, they are com- 
bined against the side of law and order. 


‘* Considerations of persons play no part in our 
estimate of public affairs, except in so far as the virtues 
or shortcomings of public men are inseparable from 
any appreciation of their fitness for the places of trust 
they may hold.’’ This noble sentence, worthy of 


* Marcus Aurelius, comes from a leader in the Times. 


We presume that the Polypapist is indicating yet an- 
other divagation from the series of policies which the 
Times, for reasons best known to itself, has thought it 
good to adopt from time to time. The ordinary reader 
will say, in the familiar condensation of Falstaff’s 
words, ‘‘ For God’s sake, talk like a man of this 
world.’’ It is a little late in the day for the Times, or 
any other newspaper for that matter, to pretend that 
its whole-hearted zeal for the public good is untainted 
by any feeling of personal dislike or favouritism. Cant 
of this sort deceives nobody, and during the War was 
supposed to be the speciality of the Germans. 


The explanation of this display of virtue is simple. 
Lord Northcliffe would like to have a general elec- 
tion. Not because anyone wants it, but because he 
would like to embarrass the Government. He has in- 
structed his minions to rattle the drums, and, obedient 
to the command, they do so. Thus the child in the 
nursery, the housemaid in the kitchen and the football 
enthusiast in his Sunday shirt sleeves are told that there 
must be a general election. The penny paper 
public, having the least brains and being incapable 
of individual thought, may be induced to believe that 
the country wants a general election. We have never 
been backward in criticising the Government, but we 
have no desire to see a general election at the present 
time. We are crossing the stream to-day, and there 
is no time less suited for a swapping of horses. It is 
a pity that Lord Northcliffe allows his personal feelings 
to over-balance his business instincts, which are fairly 
sound. It does not require much intelligence to see 
that seventy-five per cent of our press is cooked. Sir 
Philip Gibbs is right in denouncing the practice. News- 
paper combines have become a menace to the nation. 

The almost universal defeat of Labour in this week’s 
municipal elections indicates that the middle classes 
have at last been roused to some sense of their respon- 
sibility. The wanton waste of money has embarrassed 
the householder beyond measure, and continuance of 
the methods hitherto adopted can no longer be 
tolerated. Parliament should limit local expenditure, 
for otherwise there will be the best of reasons for every 
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additional burden. There is your income, they might 
say, live up to it and down to it as the case may be, 
but don’t live beyond it. It is an old saying that it 
is easy to cut from other people’s cheese, and it is 
astonishing how long patient ratepayers have been in 
discovering the imposition. As nearly every one of this 
week’s contests was fought on the “ platform’’ of 
economy, it is to be hoped that something tangible will 
result. We may at least congratulate ourselves on the 
new trend of thought, and, we trust, action. 


In spite of the Memorandum issued this week by the 
Ministry of Health, which is designed to allay public 
concern regarding increasing rates, the problem must 
be considered without delay. It is mere folly for 
Parliament to throw further burdens on the ratepayer, 
who has already had to pay for the cranks and faddists 
who infest municipal councils. The Memorandum is a 
defence and is misleading. For instance, what use is 
it to compare the rates ruling in various districts with- 
out considering them with regard to the assessment? 
In many of them the rates are low, as rates go to-day, 
but no one has drawn attention to the large increase 
which is almost annually made in the rateable value of 
property. If the assessed rent is increased by 50 per 
cent., it is little use saying the rates are comparatively 
low, because they are only so much in the £. Obvi- 
ously the tax depends, not only on the rate per pound, 
but also on the number of pounds on which it is charged, 
and some local authorities have hit upon the expedient 
of increasing their revenue by raising the rents and 
leaving the rate relatively undisturbed. Another 
anomaly of rating is that, when one improves one’s 
premises, the assessment is promptly increased. Say a 
manufacturer rents an empty warehouse, of which the 
assessment is low, and converts it into a busy factory 
employing many hands, and instals modern plant. 
When he has done this, the rates go up at once to the 
highest possible~figure. Thus they check or penalise 
local enterprise. 


One obvious need of to-day is a reinforcement of 
‘‘ His Majesty’s Opposition ’’ in Parliament, so that 
hasty and ill-considered legislation cannot be passed 
without adequate discussion of the objections to it. For 
this reason we welcome Mr. Bottomley’s suggestion 
that the Wrekin division, having lost Mr. Charles 
Palmer as its M.P., should elect instead General 
Townshend, a soldier of experience now retired in dis- 
gust from: the army. Shropshire branches of the 


Farmers’ Union have decided to prefer the General to a | 


Coalition candidate, who is the President of their body. 
So it leds like a case of ‘‘ Kut and come again,’ and 
a new supply of what the Americans quaintly call 
‘* come-back ’’ in argument. The latest arrangements 
call the General an ‘‘ Independent Coalitionist.”’ 


Once in the House, he might, we think, investigate 
some of the little jobs that in these days of so-called 
‘‘ open diplomacy ”’ and persistent ‘‘ eye-wash ’’ are 
managed by the War Office. In particular, he might 
form the nucleus of an effective opposition to the ex- 
tensive and very expensive muddling in Mesopotamia, 
which is being carried on, as if this country was flow- 
ing with money, instead of being near bankruptcy. A 
new military critic who was not an enfant terrible, 
ignorant of the Parliamentary game, would be a real 
addition to the House. He,.need not be a good 
speaker. Dilke was one of the poorest of orators; but 
he was always formidable, because of his immense in- 
dustry and knowledge. He analysed Votes of Supply 
carefully lumped together to conceal dubious finance. 


Glasgow has voted ‘‘ wet ’’ as our American Pussy- 
foot friends have it: or non-teetotal, as Glaswegians 
would express it themselves. Glasgow having earned 
a reputation for drunkenness, the contest was interest- 
ing. The evil effect of too much alcohol is more 
obvious among the poorer people in the industrial 
Clydeside area than anywhere, and this has been 
so for a generation or more. For drunkenness 
Glasgow has herself to blame. Like all _self- 
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made cities of the world, where fortunes are 
built on industry, Glasgow is drab, and drabber 
than most. Her enterprising citizens draw gold 
to her portals, but soot is showered on her: house- 
tops. The working-class districts of Glasgow are by 
no means stimulating, but the strong and fiery branus 
of whisky sold in them are. Had Glasgow built 
smaller houses over a wider area, instead of the 
economical monstrosities called ‘‘ lands,’’ of which she 
has such wealth, there might have been no drink ques- 
tion to disturb her equanimity to-day. One hears 
the northern climate blamed for drunkenness, ° but 
that is mot the cause. Workers in all spheres 
want recreation and companionship, but Glasgow never 
recognised it. Before the introduction of the picture 
theatre, there was no place where a working man could 
spend a leisure hour in the company of his fellows, ex- 
cept the public-house. Even that provided so few 
comforts—not a chair in most—that he drank to forget 
his dreary home, and deeper to forget himself. Thus 
Glasgow met the social problem, and mishandled it. 
Prohibition cannot solve it. The true solution is 
brighter homes in place of the dull tenements of one 
design; also, and most sure of all, larger and more 
comfortable public-houses, whereto a man may take 
his wife, and eat and drink good ale and whisky—or 
tea or coffee, in the company of his friends. 


There is much to be said for the renaissance of the 
public-house. Trust Houses, Ltd., have tackled the 
matter, and with such success that others might follow 
their good example. Man is a social animal, and in 
the smaller towns and villages of England the inn is still 
the club of all whose homes do not warrant entertain- 
ing. For the most part these are a pleasant rendezvous, 
comfortable and free. Men of unimpeachable char- 
acter frequent them habitually, and it is seldom that 
one meets intoxication in any of them. How different 
are the ‘‘ publics,’’ north of Tweed! Dreary, for the 
most part, and uncomfortable always, they are evil- 
looking dens which a man creeps into furtively, as 
would a wrong-doer, and more furtively leaves. Bright 
and comfortably appointed public-houses, licensed to 
sell good drink and good food, might make Glasgow 
more sober than prohibition could ever do. 


By an overwhelming majority, American citizens 
have elected the Republican Senator Harding to be 
their President. Like the College of Cardinals in 
Rome, they chose a man amenable to their will and 
wish, a ‘‘ safe’’ man. But Senator Harding’s victory 
is less important than President Wilson’s defeat. 
Neither the Republican candidate nor his Democratic 
rival, Governor Cox, impressed the electorate, and be- 
cause it rids them of Wilson and all his works, the 
election’s result is hailed with jubilation throughout 
the States. President Wilson, an unpractical idealist, 
came to Europe on a self-appointed mission, and his 
fellow countrymen repudiated his words and deeds. 
Now America is for her own hand and Europe and the 
League of Nations may go hang. Never having ex- 
pected anything else, we are not disappointed. There 
are some, however, who may feel otherwise. From 
the first President Wilson was a dreamer, out of touch 
with the realities of life—American life. His successor 
has few qualifications for his high office, but years of 
autocracy at the White House have made a pliable 
President something to be desired by the people of the 
United States, tired as they are of Quixotic foreign 
quests. America has troubles at home which are quite 
serious enough. 


The question of credit and its curtailment is creating 
a considerable amount of uneasiness. Had a strike of 
any magnitude been declared last week, a moratorium, 
with all its attendant evil effects, would have been 
necessary. Undoubtedly there was a wave of specula- 
tion after the armistice, and it may be that overloaded 
banks were too ready to finance it. Now, however, 
legitimate trading is being seriously restricted. Not 
only have the cost of raw materials and labour in- 
creased abnormally, but everyday trading accounts 
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have become almost cash payments for goods bought. 
In some instances firms are requiring three times their 
pre-war capital, and as this has to be paid for at from 
a half to one per cent. over Bank rate, the tax is 
heavy. When one sees a concern like Selfridge’s 
issuing preferential shares at par, bearing ten per 
cent. interest, it is a fair indication of the way in 
which the wind is blowing. Certainly the firm will be 
hampered by wide-spread economy, and their huge 
building scheme must tie up a large amount of capital, 
but the fact remains that firms of fair standing are 
finding difficulty in raising sufficient capital for war- 
ranted expansion and development. The trading com- 
munity requires more credit. 


The sentence of six months’ imprisonment passed on 


_the woman Pankhurst and Lenin’s courier, Erkki Velt- 


heim, seems wholly inadequate, in view of the crime 
committed. Both would have been shot out of hand for 
a tithe of it by the Government of their adoption. The 
disloyal acts of a demented woman and a foolish fanatic, 
a mere boy, are more easy of comprehension than their 
curious relationship to Mr. C. L. Malone, M.P. for 
East Leyton. Despite the fact that Mr. Malone is 
Pelman’s pet pupil and puff provider, Sir H. C. Biron, 
at Bow Street Police Court, found his memory par- 
ticularly defective, and his powers of observation 
decidedly weak. We would commend to his notice | 
and to that of his constituents, a little fantasy by Mr. 
A. A. Milne, ‘ A Haunted House,’ in which he con- 
cludes, ‘‘ I think that our house is haunted by ghosts, 
but by the ghosts of living persons only, and that these 
ghosts are visible to outsiders, but invisible to in- 
siders.’? Mr. Malone evidently keeps open house. To 
aid his failing memory we would recommend a visitor’s 
book. 


Every dog has its flea. The female disciple of Lenin 
wanted money from him ‘ for the good work,’’ just 
as Lansbury did. She appears to have been less suc- 
cessful in her appeal, however, for little stolen property 
came her way. This was a disappointment, and no 
Pankhurst gang. of roughs could be maintained to 
break up Lansbury’s meetings. It would seem, there- 
fore, that Comrade Lansbury is a reactionary. How 
the Communist movement develops ! 


Mrs. Asquith’s memoirs of the War, begun in the 
Sunday Times, strike us as dull, compared with Col. 
Repington. She seems to be adopting Mr. Bottomley’s 
réle of Sunday lecturer. She has ‘‘ never met a single 
person who has been improved by the War.’’ What! 
Not our “‘ splendid women,’’ of whom we have heard 
so much, and who the other day were being extolled 
by an actress? Not our autobiographers, who do so 
well out of their writings? Manners without a doubt 
have sadly deteriorated, but who is going to cast the 
first stone? Does not smart society lend itself naively 
to the incredible vulgarity of the paragraph-writer? 


‘* Vote for Onkie!’’ This petition to save the life 
of a dog declared to be dangerous arouses popular en- 
thusiasm everywhere. But the average Briton cannot 
be induced to vote in municipal elections, the result of 
which is to load him with fresh burdens of local taxa- 
tion. There is no sentiment about local government, . 
and sentiment is what the public loves. Sentiment is 
making the Picture Palace much more important than 
the palace of a bishop; and we are not surprised to read 
that a bishop’s letters may go to the local Hippodrome 
before they reach their true destination. 


Recently some burglars at Caerphilly got away 
with £30 worth of jewellery; but took the trouble to. 
collect and burn to ashes on a table all the ladies’ hats - 
they could find. This act doubtless expressed their 
irritation at the large amounts taken out of their pre- 
carious profits by their own women for headgear. A 
woman’s hat may be pretty much the same as a man’s 
—in fact, some male hats are being adapted now for 
feminine use—but no self-respecting woman would 
think of buying it at the same price. The hats of the 
luxurious sex cost ten times as much, 
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F all the mischievous phrases in the hack politi- 

cian’s thesaurus, self-government, as an excuse for 
not governing, is by far the worst. It expresses a plain 
evasion of duty, an evident intention to substitute 
amiability for authority. For that very reason a Min- 
istry, which is far from brave, proceeds to ladle out 
constitutions of the go-as-you-please sort the world 
over, like a nurse administering jam and rhubarb to a 
family of pimply children. A Home Rule Bill which 
nobody wants is being hustled through as a cure for 
Irish disorders. Sir Percy Cox has gone to Meso- 
potamia to evolve peace and prosperity under some 
demi-semi-autonomous form, out of a rabble of warring 
tribes. Lord Milner has returned from Egypt with a 
pack of concessions to the Nationalists, which he would 
find it difficult to justify out of his own writings of the 
Cromer days. In India matters have advanced from 
conception to realization. This week witnesses the be- 
ginning of the elections which are to lead up to the 
establishment of Mr. Montagu’s representative coun- 
cils. These bodies, in the words of their sanguine 
creator, are instalments of democracy; the dawn, as it 
were, of the perfect day. Are we so satisfied with 
democracy at home, that we should make haste to be- 
stow it on millions incapable of understanding, still less 
of practising, it? 

We have not acted honourably by India, in imposing 
the Montagu plan on the country, and heavy is the re- 
sponsibility on Lord Curzon and other experienced 
statesmen who allowed themselves to be rushed off their 
feet by a pushing experimentalist. If the British rule 
had cause for self-reproach, there would be reason for 
making it bring forth the fruits of repentance. But it 
has none. Ever since the Mutiny, the Civil Service 
has looked after the internal welfare of landowner and 
peasant, of merchant and manufacturer, with a wisdom 
and insight such as the East has never known before, 
and recalling that age of the Antonines extolled in the 
glowing pages of Gibbon. External security was pro- 
vided by an army in which the problem of combining 
white and native troops for a common purpose had 
been successfully solved, and in which the excellency 
of its strategic dispositions compensated for the pau- 
city of its numbers. And when the test of the War 
gripped the Empire, the alacrity with which the chal- 
lenge was accepted from the Himalayas to Cape 
Comorin proved that the alien administration had won a 
1espect that closely resembled affection. | One class 
hung back, that class which has babbled of democracy in 
the Indian Congresses and preached sedition in the 
columns of the native press. It is the unhappy product 
of Westernized education; ‘‘ the politically minded 
few ’’ dear to the heart of Mr. Montagu, himself so ar- 
dent a politician that he has ceased to be a financier. 
The Government of India Act is the reward of their in- 
differentism, for the avowed intention of its author is 
that they should come into those lucrative appointments 
that are now proved to be the inevitable appurtenances 
of the electoral process, however repugnant they may 
have been to primitive Republicanism. Unfortunately 
the reception of his reforms has not been in keeping 
with Mr. Montagu’s expectations. The more aspiring 
spirits have rejected them altogether, not merely as 
being insufficient in themselves, but also as implying 
an acknowledgment of the degrading British connec- 
tion. And they have swamped the Moderates of the 
type of Mr. Gokhale exactly as Sinn Fein has ousted 
old-fashioned Home Rulers like Mr. Dillon. 

Concessions to agitation in the hope that suavity 
will emerge from them are an inveterate fallacy of sen- 
timental Liberalism. Of such were the enlargement of 
the Legislative Councils and the granting of non-official 
majorities to the Provincial Councils that Lord Morley 
planted and Lord- Minto watered, possibly with his 
secret tears. These changes by no means allayed 
political discontent, especially as they were accom- 
panied by the wholesale revision of sentences imposed 
by magistrates in touch with the facts by distant White- 
hall. And now they are to be supplemented and super- 
seded after a trial of twelve short years. The anti- 
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British movement, meanwhile, has acquired speed, 
partly from its own weight of propaganda, partly from 
extraneous causes. The native press has been allowed 
to breed disaffection in India without any adequate 
reply until quite lately that had the sanction of au- 
thority. Agents of disaffection have come over to study 
trade unionism in this country, and the result has been 
a plentiful crop of strikes, and with the strikes unem- 
ployment. The disruption of the Turkish Empire, too, 
has inevitably echoed down to India, and so we get the 
carefully fomented concern on behalf of the Khalifate. 
There is no room in India nowadays for those Moder- 
ates on whom Mr. Montagu reckoned to produce 
‘* love, affection, and gratitude ’’; they must either dis- 
appear, or be converted into Extremists. Mr. Gandhi 
used to be counted among the milder type—was he not 
Mr. Montagu’s ‘‘ friend ’’ ?—but now he spouts sedi- 
tion at large, and is, like Labour extremists, in a 
‘* direct action ’’’ temper. All this at a moment when 
the treatment of Genera! Dyer has tried the temper and 
touched up the nerves of every British officer in India, 
and when Sir Edward Maclagan, who thought fit to 
revise Sir Michael O’Dwyer’s precautionary policy in 
the Punjab, has been constrained to proclaim the dis- 
tricts of Shaikhpara, Lahore and Amritsar, yes, Am- 
ritsar. 

At this juncture the choice of a Viceroy to succeed 
Lord Chelmsford, Mr. Montagu’s unhappy and punc- 
tilious victim, becomes a serious matter indeed. He 
must be a man of courage and knowledge, since events 
are moving quickly in India and prompt decisions have 
to be taken. He should be capable of going outside 
the Simla-Delhi ring, hopelessly constricted since Lord 
Hardinge perpetrated his sentimental removal of the 
seat of government from Calcutta, and of getting into 
touch with the non-official white class that Mr. Mon- 
tagu has insolently ignored. No well-intentioned peer, 
no Padgett M.P., who will take a year to learn his 
work and get rid of his illusions, can fit the emergency. 
If the Viceroy is to be taken from the Indtan Civil Ser- 
vice, Lord Meston is the only man. If an appointment 
is to be made outside the I.C.S., Lord Ronaldshay, 
who has done admirably in Bengal, should fit the situa- 
tion. But, in any case, the new representative of the 
Emperor of India must understand his charge, and re- 
gard himself as of more importance than Mr. Montagu’s 
head clerk. 


THE BLUNDERLAND OF IRELAND. 


E reprint below a delightful extract from ‘ Popa- 

nilla,’ which Disraeli published anonymously in 
1828, when he was twenty-three. ‘ Popanilla’ is a 
happy combination of imagination, wit, and _ political 
satire, and, being a short tale, has been oddly neglected 
by admirers of the longer novels. In 1920 it is sur- 
prisingly up-to-date; its chaff is truer than most of the 
things written about Ireland. 


‘* Shortly after his arrival, according to the custom ~ 


of the place, Popanilla joined the public table of his 
hotel at dinner. He was rather surprised that, instead 
of knives and forks being laid for the convenience of 
the guests, the plates were flanked by daggers and 
pistols. As Popanilla now made a point of never ask- 
ing a question of Skindeep, he addressed himself for 
information to his other neighbour, one of the civillest, 
most hospitable and joyous rogues that ever set a table 
in a roar. On Popanilla inquiring the reason of their 
using these singular instruments, his neighbour, with 
an air of great astonishment, confessed his ignorance 
of any people ever using any other; and in his turn 
asked how they could possibly eat their dinner without. 
The Chevalier was puzzled, but he was now too well 
bred ever to pursue an enquiry. 

‘« Popanilla, being thirsty, helped himself to a goblet 
of water, which was at hand. It was the most de- 
lightful water that he had ever tasted. In a few minutes 
he found that he was a little dizzy, and, supposing this 
megrim to be occasioned by the heat of the room, he 
took another draught of water to recover himself. 

‘* As his neighbour was telling him an excellent joke 
a man entered the room and shot the joker through the 
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head. The opposite guest immediately charged his 
pistol with effect, and tevenged the loss. A party of 
men, well armed, now rushed in, and a brisk conflict 
immediately ensued. Popanilla, who was very dizzy, 
was fortunately pushed under the table. | When the 
firing and slashing had ceased, he ventured to crawl 
out. He found that the assailants had been beaten off, 
though unfortunately with the total loss of all the 
guests, who lay lifeless about the room. Even the 
prudent Skindeep, who had sought refuge in a closet, 
had lost his nose, which was a pity; because, although 
this gentleman had never been in Blunderland before, 
he had passed his whole life in maintaining that the 
accounts of the disturbances in that country were 
greatly exaggerated. Popanilla rang the bell, and the 
waiters, who were remarkably attentive, swept away 
the dead bodies, and brought him a roasted potato for 
supper. 

‘* The Chevalier soon retired to rest. . He found at 
the side of his bed a blunderbuss, a cutlass, and a pike; 
and he was directed to secure the door of his chamber 
with a great chain and a massy iron bar. Feeling 
great confidence in his securities, although he was quite 
ignorant of the cause of alarm, and very much ex- 
hausted with the bustle of the day, he enjoyed sounder 
sleep than had refreshed him for many weeks. He 
was awakened in the middle of the night by a loud 
knocking at his door. He immediately seized his 
blunderbuss, but, recognising the voice of his own 
valet, he only took his pike. His valet told him to un- 
bar without loss of time, for the house had been set on 
fire. Popanilla immediately made his escape, but 
found himself surrounded by the incendiaries. He gave 
himself up for lost, when a sudden charge of cavalry 
brought him off in triumph. He was convinced of the 
utility of light-horse. 


‘* The military had arrived with such despatch that 
the fire was the least effective that had wakened the 
house for the whole week. It was soon extinguished, 
and Popanilla again retired to his bedroom, not forget- 
ting his bar and his chain. 


“In the morning Popanilla was roused by his land- 
lord, who told him that a large party was about to 
partake of the pleasures of the chase, and most 
politely enquired whether he would like to join them. 
Popanilla assented, and after having eaten an excellent 
breakfast, and received a favourable bulletin of Skin- 
deep’s wound, he mounted his horse. The party was 
numerous and well armed. Popanilla enquired of an 
huntsman what sport they generally followed in Blun- 
derland. According to the custom of this country, 
where they never give a direct answer, the huntsman 
said he did not know that there was any other sport 
but one. Popanilla thought him a brute, and dug his 
spurs into his horse. 

‘* They went off at a fine rate, and the exercise was 
most exhilarating. In a short time, as they were 
cantering along a defile, they received a sharp fire from 
each side, which rather reduced their numbers; but 
they revenged themselves for this loss when they re- 
gained the plain, where they burnt two villages, slew 
two or three hundred head of women, and bagged 
children without number. On their return home to 
dinner they chased a small body of men over a heath 
for nearly two hours, which afforded good sport; but 
they did not succeed in running them down, as they 
themselves were in turn chased by another party. Al- 
together, the day was not deficient in interest, and 
Popanilla found in the evening his powers of digestion 
improved. 

“* After passing his days in this manner for about a 
fortnight, Popanilla perfectly recovered from his dys- 
pepsia; and Skindeep’s wound having now healed, he 
retired with regret from this healthy climate. He took 
advantage of the leisure moment which was afforded 
during the sail to enquire the reason of the disturbed 
state of this interesting country. He was told that it 
was in consequence of the majority of the inhabitants 
persisting in importing their own pine-apples.’’ 
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TURNER AT THE TATE GALLERY. 


ROBABLY no English artist has been more 

written about than Turner, and one effect of this, 
during the past twenty years or so, has been a reaction 
against the enthusiasm of Ruskin. Ruskin succeeded 
in boring people about Turner, and by an easy conse- 
quence many readers imagined that Turner was a bore. 
The public, prepared for docile admiration, was 
fatigued by the quantity of the artist’s work, and hav- 
ing selected a few familiar examples as characteristic— 
the most false and pompous as a rule—inquired no 
further. _—Intelligent persons like Aubrey Beardsley 
were provoked by Ruskin’s injustice to Claude and 
Constable. Corot, with every other important con- 
temporary landscape-painter outside of England, had 
remained unnoticed by the oracular judgments of 
Turner’s champion, who had yet recognised a high 
‘* intellectual ’’ quality in Samuel Prout. The Rus- 
kinian doctrine was parochial and ill-proportioned. Be- 
sides, when other genius went begging, what need had 
Turner of an Oxford Graduate to push him into fame? 
He never wanted patrons, and left a fortune of over a 
hundred thousand pounds: he was inevitably con- 
spicuous when he exhibited at the Royal Academy : 
and it is likely that his reputation would have estab- 
lished itself more firmly without the aid of his intem- 
perate advocate. An excessive revulsion of feeling took 
place. In the eighteen-nineties Turner was looked 
upon as ‘‘ the Wiertz of landscape-painting,’’ and 
Claude was restored to favour. 


Beardsley, with his morbid, ‘‘ precious ’’ touch in 
literature and art, would naturally have a complete dis- 
taste for Ruskin—his morality, his prose, his attitude 
as arbiter—and also for the illiterate, melodramatic 
side of Turner, and the great artist’s straining after the 
grandiose. But to see only the gross defects of Turner, 
which Ruskin himself pointed out, is to be as unjust as 
Ruskin was to Claude. The German critic Meier- 
Graefe, who is not always well-informed about English 
art, has made the mistake of adopting the Beardsley 
position without a proper balance. The fireworks and 
set-pieces which dazzled the Academy have about the 
same relation to Turner’s real worth as the ‘ Apotheosis 
of Homer ’ has to Ingres’s. In the reconstituted Tate 
Gallery, though only the oil-paintings have yet been 
hung, this is as apparent as at Farnley, where, among 
the drawings, many straightforward presentments of 
the subtlest observation contrast with the exaggerations 
of his other manner, in which “ effects ’’ are piled up 
and heightened by every device of a brilliant but 
scarcely legitimate use of water-colour. It must have 
been the latter kind which legend says he was in the 
habit of doing four at once, that no time might be lost 
in the drying. The method is not likely to lend itself 
to the evocation of the deepest and most concentrated 
feeling. Turner works like the forces of nature. 
Wasteful of his power, he comes often to a ripe per- 
fection, often to a grotesque fungus-ridden growth. 
His vices are heaped together in a picture in the Tate 
Gallery with the promising title, ‘Rome from the 
Vatican: Raphael and the Fornarina.’ The promise 
is lavishly fulfilled. Everything is there—panorama 
and melodrama, the Vatican, Bernini’s colonnade, the 
Apennines, the Loggie with their decorations, the 
‘Madonna della Sedia’ on an easel, other master- 
pieces scattered about, and Raphael and his lady in the 
midst. The result might amuse us as a drop-curtain, 
but it has no serious appeal. Bathos is reached in 
‘ War,’ a sunset study confused by an extraordinary 
literary invention. The scene is St. Helena, and the 
fallen Emperor soliloquises in front of a minute object, 
whose significance is explained in the sub-title and the 
accompanying verse. ‘‘ What can I say,’ wrote 
Thackeray, ‘‘ of the Napoleon of Mr. Turner, called 
(with frightful satire) the ‘ Exile and the Rock-limpet ’? 
He stands in the midst of a scarlet tornado, looking at 
least forty feet high. Ah! says the mysterious poet, 
from whom Mr. Turner loves to quote :— 
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were still generally undreamt of. If he had overcome 
his repugnance to a frank treatment of green, other 


Ah! thy tent-formed shell is like 
The soldier’s nightly bivouac, alone 
Amidst a sea of blood 
. but you can join your comrades. 
‘ Fallacies of Hope.’ 
These remarkable lines entirely explain the meaning 
of the picture.”’ 

Though Thackeray’s art-criticism reads oddly to us 
now, so far as he touched on questions of letters his 
humorous attacks on Turner were justified. | Occa- 
sionally, too, he honoured Turner as a painter. The 
awkward, ill-educated, great man whom he ridiculed 
seems to have specially prized ‘ The Exile and the 
Rock-limpet,’ and kept it for the great Turner Gallery 
which was never built. The picture is hardly more 
ridiculous than Lawrence’s ‘ Satan’ at the Diploma 
Gallery, and reflects the current mis-directed aspira- 
tions which led Haydon, Martin, and Danby astray. 
An artist in the early nineteenth century was sur- 
rounded by strange influences, from which few es- 
caped. Apart from the would-be sublime, the cant of 
the age, which found Landseer ‘ poetical,’’ encour- 
aged painters to ‘‘ delightful modesty,’’ ‘‘ angelic 
purity,’’ and ‘‘ neat ’’ execution. Ruskin’s stock of 
encomium included such phrases as ‘‘ a sweet sketch,”’ 
““ sweetly conceived.’’ To be touching and pathetic 
was more important then than now, and was rated as 
highly as any purely pictorial quality. Turner was 
preserved by his temperament from angelic purity and 
the niminypiminy style; but, besides blundering into the 
pitfall of ‘* high art,’’? he followed his younger con- 
temporaries, so different from the masters of his youth, 

“in the curious belief that a picture was improved with 
every additional object that was put into it. The 
origins of this heresy would require lengthy analysis. 
They appear to be bound up with the Victorian gospel 
of work, and with the ramifications of the Romantic 
movement. By the first it was expressly stated that a 
picture gained value in proportion to the number of 
hours it took to execute, and a wage value was some- 
times confused with an esthetic value. By the second, 
objects in themselves became invested with romance. 
Prolix painted inventories on a hitherto unheard-of 
scale came into fashion with Maclise, and Turner 
tivalled Frith and Madox Brown in tedious accumula- 
lation. Many of his works could be cut conveniently 


into three. But if his faults are undeniable, the blame . 


is less, when almost every other artist, good or bad, 
made concessions to the prevailing false ideals. Thus 
Delacroix was often guilty of tawdry romanticism, and 
even Constable was lured into painting typical 
Academy pictures. Cotman and Corot (in his early 
period) minded their artistic business better than most; 
needless to say, without worldly success in their isola- 
tion. It is pleasant to think that Turner, with his 
accustomed generosity to other artists, supported Cot- 
man’s claim to recognition. What he would have said 
of Corot we can only surmise, though we are toleiably 
certain, in the presence of some of his work in the Tate 
Gallery, of the kind of half-articulate utterance with 
which he would have greeted Corot’s paintings of the 
Campagna and of Provence. A knowledge of them 
might have saved him from his perverted conception of 
italy, contaminated by literary motives and mistaken 
souvenirs of Claude’s eclogues. | When he painted 
England, its rivers and shores especially, he was often, 
unconsciously, Corot’s fellow-spirit, and produced 
simple and unaffected pictures, gems of lucidity and 
direct expression, with a similar extraordinary mastery 
of tone, light and space. Corot’s charm is his own. 
In his youth he chose to look at nature rather than at 
other people’s pictures, and saw with an inimitably 
fresh and delicate vision. Turner, however, excelled 
him in his broad grasp of nature’s variety, and had 
more capacity for the monumental—the classic inherit- 
ance preserved through English eighteenth century 
painting. Too often, it is true, he forgot all sound 
tradition, and too seldom he was completely himself; 
yet nobody has ever painted anything like the ‘ Frosty 
Morning.’ The very class of pictures which we abuse 
contains great discoveries, and he solved alone, in his 
incoherent way, problems of Iyminoys colour which 
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harmonies might have resulted. It may be that this 
avoidance of a difficulty was one reason why his fol- 
lowers were so few. Other currents set in, and our 
landscape is derived more from Constable than from 
him. He has contributed something to the evolution 
of Mr. Wilson Steer, but he is not, as he might have 
been, the founder of a school. There are strange 
thythms hidden in his turgid later works; germs, which 
never came to maturity, of our modern movements. 
‘** La question arrive souvent terriblement longtemps 
aprés la réponse.”’ 


BOTTLES. 


‘¢7TSHANK God these German bottles have come 

back!’ Incredible though it may seem, these 
were the words of a British manufacturer, and one who 
had spent long years in the bloody fields of Flanders. 
He killed Germans and saw Germans kill his brothers; 
yet to-day, after so brief an interval, he welcomes Ger- 
man bottles that he may fill them with his wares. Those 
who never fought in Flanders, and those who are not 
dependent on the selling of a bottle’s contents for a 
livelihood, may wonder that so strange a thing should 
come to pass. They may wonder, but they will cease to 
do so before many months have gone. Bottles are 
used by all, if abused by some. They are a necessity. 
This being so, their production is desirable, and should 
be profitable. It is doubly unfortunate, therefore, that 
we cannot make good bottles, such as are pleasing to 
the touch and stimulating to the eye. It would appear 
that our bottles are neither. Before August, 1914, the 
importation of bottles was a large business; our bottle 
manufacturers hardly entered into competition with 


foreign makers. They heard the cry, however, “Cap- ° 


ture enemy trade,’’ and forthwith set about it. How? 
By studving the making of bottles? No, but by rais- 
ing capital to manufacture them. Thus in recent years 


some large combines of glass manufacturers were regis- _ 


tered, and with enormous capitals. But despite their 
efforts buyers thank Heaven that German bottles have 
returned to our shores. 

The moral of this is not hard to discover. Men are 
desirous of making money, not bottles and other com- 
modities. In our all-embracing combines we ignore 
the first essential—craft. Captains of industry have 
become captains of finance, absorbed by balance sheets, 
looking to dividends rather than products. This 


policy is fatal. We built our commerce on the selling. 


of good material combined with skilful workmanship. 
Manufacturers were practical men, with generations of 
knowledge and experience in their blood. They knew 
all about bottles, or whatever they made. Their em- 
ployees looked to them for guidance and tuition, re- 
cognising them as master-men. Harried by taxation 
and worried by labour troubles—not generally of their 
own creating—these men have silently left the field to 
corporations and combines. Few have noted their 
quiet withdrawal, but the patient investigator may dis- 
cover that within the last few years the greater number 
of our most capable master-men have ‘‘ sold out.” 
Some have seats on Boards of Directors; others are re- 
tained for a term of years as managers. In both cases 
the result is the same, and the industry loses the active 
participation of one who knows his job. 

Never in the history of the country have such men 
been so sorely needed. Trade union rules prevent a 
man from rising from the ranks by skill and industry, 


and the operations of financiers kill the manufacturer . 


who depends on his skill for his livelihood. It may be 
that trade unionism has forced the unwilling manufac- 
turer to sell in self-defence. All that we know is that 
he has been replaced by combines, directed for the most 
part by financiers who are ignorant of the craft and 
technique of the industry they control. Whatever the 
cause, the effect is to be deplored, and the quality of 
our products suffers in an immeasurable degree. Dur- 
ing years of war we tolerated poor material and bad 
workmanship. There is an evident desire on the part 
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of some stili to foist the same faulty goods on an un- 
willing public, but their attempts must fail in greater 
measure as time proceeds, and in whatever light home 
markets may view the-policy of ‘‘ good enough,’’ for- 
eign buyers will speak with no uncertain voice. We 
must return to craft, to the making of things and the 
making of things well. The making of profits will 
follow more surely. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


THE ECLIPSE OF COAL—AND COAL MINERS. 


Sir,—Your recent interesting and instructive article 
suggests another means of doing without coal. - Load 
up cows, bullocks and horses (if idle) on an inclined 
travelling band like the moving stairway, and increase 
the incline until the animals are obliged to walk ! From 
a pulley on extension of top octagonal roller axle, a 
band could drive a dynamo, and there you are! 
Charged accumulators delivered with the milk in the 
morning! Please pass this on to the writer of the 
article, instead of throwing it away, as you may be 
tempted todo. I am a grazier and breeder, and have 
been a mechanic. Is Germany sending lignite 
‘‘ briketts ’’ to France? If not, why not? I send my 
‘* Saturday ’’ on a large and appreciative round. 

W. Bower. 

Santa Rosa, Paraguay. 


LESSONS FROM MACAULAY: IRISH REBELS. 


Sir,—From the 17th chapter of the ‘ History’ 
already quoted, the following also seems apt to-day :— 
‘‘ The distinction between the Irish foot soldier and the 
Irish Rapparee had never been very strongly marked. 
It now disappeared. Great part of the army was 
turned loose to live by marauding. An incessant pre- 
datory war raged along the line which separated the 
domain of William from that of James. Every day com- 
panies of freebooters, sometimes wrapped in twisted 
straw which served the purpose of armour, stole into 
the English territory, burned, sacked, pillaged, and 
hastened back to their own ground. To guard against 
these incursions was not easy : for the peasantry of the 
plundered country had a strong fellow feeling with the 
plunderers. To empty the granary, to set fire to the 
dwelling, to drive away the cows, of a heretic was re- 
garded by every squalid inhabitant of a mud cabin as 
a good work. A troop engaged in such a work might 
confidently expect to fall in, notwithstanding all- the 
proclamations of the Lords Justices, with some friend 
who would indicate the richest booty, the shortest road, 
and the safest hiding place. The English complained 
that it was no easy matter to catch a Rapparee. Some- 
times, when he saw danger approaching, he lay down 
in the long grass of the bog; and then it was as difficult 
to find him as to find a hare sitting. | Sometimes he 
sprang into a stream, and lay there, like an otter, with 
only his mouth and nostrils above the water. Nay, a 
whole gang of banditti would, in the twinkling of an 
eye, transform itself into a crowd of harmless labourers. 
‘ Nothing was to be seen but a train of poor 
rustics who had not so much as a cudgel among them, 
and whose humble look and crouching walk seemed to 
show that their spirit was thoroughly broken by slavery. 
When the peril was over, when the signal was given, 
every man flew to the place where he had hid his arms; 
and soon the robbers were in full march towards some 
Protestant mansion. Such expeditions, indeed, 
were not always successful. Sometimes the plunderers 
fell in with parties of militia or with detachments from 
the English garrisons, in situations in which disguise, 
flight and resistance were alike impossible. When this 
happened every kerne who was taken was hanged, 
without any ceremony, on the nearest tree.’’ od 


‘* TEMPORARY ”? GOVERNMENT OFFICES. 

Sir,—At present, though the War is receding into 
the distance, two pleasant spots in the heart of London 
are spoilt by the makeshift buildings put up in a hurry 
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during the War. St. James’s Park is one of them, and 
the other is the Embankment at the Villiers Street end, 
where an agreeable tea place has been done away with 
because it is next door to the War buildings, and was 
once occupied for some purpose. May | ask who now 
occupies these War hwildiros: what the occupiers are 
paid, aug what cney are supposed to be >? ‘If J 
was in Parliament | would ask these questions once a 
week, nor should I be silenced by the offer of a lucrative 
job. What are the Anti-Waste M.P.’s doing? Per- 
haps their inquiries are made, but suppressed by a sub* 
servient press. One cannot expect truth nowadays 
anywhere, and evasion has become a science. 
W. Hz. Jj. 


THE COMMON SOLDIER. 


Sir,—A short time before Waterloo, someone was 
questioning Wellington as to his opinion of the result 
of the campaign. : 

The Duke pointed to a British infantry private stand- 
ing in the street in Brussels and said, ‘‘ It depends on 
that man.’’ A suitable inscription for the tomb of the 
unknown soldier would be :—‘‘ It depended on that 
man.”’ 

S. H. 


A LYNCHING IN TENNESSEE. 
Sir,—There is no man in the United States of 


_ America more kindly, agreeable and amiable than a — 


typical Southerner, and no man on earth who is more 
truly a gentleman. He is especially distinguished by 
his courtesy, respect and gentleness towards women 
(which is a kind of religion with him) and by his fond- 
ness for children. You may imagine the feelings of 
such a man when his wife or daughter is outraged and 
murdered by a negro. There is a rule in the South 
which is almost invariably followed. If a black murders 
a white, he is taken out of his prison by a white mob 
and lynched. If a white man has been killed, the 
negro is shot or hanged, but if a white woman or child 
has been murdered, he is burned alive. This is not 
done from cruelty or revenge, but from necessity. In 
many parts of the South the negroes are in the majority, 
and the theory is that if they were not terrorized, no 
white man’s life and no white woman’s honour would 
be safe. Being familiar with the situation, I must say 
that I believe this theory to be correct. I was in, 
Memphis, ‘Tennessee, when a little white girl was mur- 
dered by a negro. The child was waylaid by the black 
brute on her way to school, dragged into a wood and 
outraged, and her head was then struck off with a 
hatchet. Another negro who had seen the crime in- 
formed the police, and the assassin was arrested and 
placed in jail. 

Next day, orderly and quiet groups of white men be- 
gan to collect in the streets. I saw them standing along 
the kerbs, so as not to interfere with the traffic, look- 
ing very solemn and talking only in low tones. When 
they numbered about a thousand, they marched on the 
prison and politely asked for the murderer. They were 
told that he was not there, and, in order to convince 
them, they were admitted and allowed to search the 
building. It was quite true: he was not there, and his 
whereabouts were concealed. As a matter of fact, he 
had been taken to Nashville, the capital of Tennessee, 
for safety. Very well, the white men bided their time. 

Some weeks later the murderer was being brought 
back to Memphis for trial; but he never arrived at the 
Memphis prison. Just outside Memphis a band of 
armed white men stopped the railway train, took the 
prisoner from his guards, marched him to the spot on — 
which he had committed his cruel and abominable crime, 
and there chained him to a fallen tree, and burned him 
alive. Thus do Southern men protect women and 
children. 

Chicago, Illinois, 

“THE INTERPRETATION OF THE BIBLE. 


Sir,—The question of Biblical inspiration has been 
the cause of much discussion in the press during the 


U.S.A, BERTRAND SHADWELL. 


past weeks. I should therefore like to touch upon an 
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aspect of this important subject which seems to me 
quite new in this controversy. Is it possible for any 
person to be so guided by the Holy Spirit as to be able 
to interpret the utterances of the Scriptures for him- 
self ? 

The answer to this momentous question must surely 


be in the negative. History informs us of the fact that 


various denominations often differ one from another, and‘ 
contradict each other upon vital points of doctrine. For 
instance, Whitaker’s Almanack for 1893 quotes the 
names of 254 religious denominations having registered 
places of worship in England and Wales. Now it is 
impossible for these sects to be inspired by the Holy 
Spirit, for He who is the Spirit of unity and truth can- 
not create discord, cannot suggest a false meaning, and 
cannot contradict Himself. 

Again, differences of opinion are obvious in the 
Church of England, which claims to be identical with 
the Church of pre-reformation days. Thus any priest 
wthin the pale of the Anglican Church is at liberty to 
expound the doctrines of the Church much as he pleases. 
There are some, as an instance of this assertion, who 
teach that Christ is really present in the Blessed Sacra- 
ment there are others who do not. Certain clergymen 
teach that mortal sin in order to be forgiven must be 
confessed in the Sacrament of Penance, many do not 
enter into the question, although it must be by its very 
nature one of the most vital importance to our future 
State. Many believe in praying for the release of the 
souls of the faithful from Purgatory, many do not. 
Again, there are those who believe that it is right to 
pray to and honour the Mother of God, and the angels, 
and the saints, whilst many think it is nothing short of 
idolatrous. Certain of our clergy believe in the eternity 
of hell, not a few do not. Where then is the guidance 
of the Spirit of Truth? 

Surely in view of the above remarks, it behoves us 
to examine our credentials yet once again, and en- 
deavour to ascertain where the guidance is to be found 
which will lead us on to the end quite certain of the 
truth of our interpretation of the Scriptures. 

Henry J. Nasu. 


‘* MICHELANGELO AND OTHER SPELLINGS. 


Sir,—Referring to your question in last week’s 
number, it is hardly possible to say that any one 
manner of spelling Michelangelo’s name is the correct 
one. The Italians of the quattrocento no more troubled 
themselves about such matters than did our own 
Shakespeare a century later. There are at least half 
a dozen ways of spelling the surnames Machiavelli and 
Buonarroti, and neither illustrious Florentine himself 
adhered strictly to the one form. 

With regard to his Christian name, however, Michel- 
angelo almost invariably spelled it ‘‘ Michelagnolo.”’ 
Vasari and Condivi, his contemporary biographers, 
used the form ‘‘ Michelagnolo,”’ as did his devout wor- 
shipper. the blackguardly Benvenuto Cellini. Barto- 
lommeo Angelini, a constant correspondent, adopts in- 
differently the spellings Michelamgelo, Michelangelo, 
Michelangiolo, Michelamgniolo and Michelangniolo; 
sometimes employing two different spellings in the one 
letter! Bartolommeo himself spelled his own name in- 
differently ‘‘ Bartholomeo ’”’ and ‘‘ Bartolomeo.”’ 

There being so many contemporary modes of spelling 
the name, it would seem best to follow recent editors 
and biographers such as Grimm, Milanesi, Guasti, and 
Addington Symonds. All these adopt the spelling 
‘* Michelangelo,’’ which has contemporary authority, 
though I am not aware that Buonarroti himself ever 
spelled his name thus. 

Hux ey St. JoHn Brooks. 


+. The letter we published last week on ‘ Reprisals,’ 
was not written by Mr. S. C. Houston, of Oakvale, 
Strandtown, Belfast, a well-known resident in that city 
for many years, and he is anxious to disclaim any con- 
nection with it. It came from another gentleman who 
has the same name and initials, and lives in Wiltshire. 
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REVIEWS 


THE SPIRIT OF REVOLUTION. 


The Cause of World Unrest. With an Introduction 
by the Editor of The Morning Post. Grant 
Richards. tos. 6d. net. 


HIS book originally appeared as a series of articles 
in The Morning Post, which are now re-published 
with a benediction from the Editor of that esteemed 
journal. It purports to establish that ‘‘ there has been 
for centuries a hidden conspiracy, chiefly Jewish, whose 
objects have been and are to produce revolution, com- 
munism and anarchy, by means of which they hope to 
arrive at the hegemony of the world by establishing 
some sort of despotic rule.’’ We are confronted, 
accordingly, with an impressive list of disruptive socie- 
ties, including the Knights Templars, the Freemasons, 
the Illuminati, the Jacobins, and the Carbonari, with 
‘* formidable sects ’’ and occult lodges pushing them 
on. Our conservative flesh proceeds to creep, until we 
seem to perceive that the argument does not hang 
together quite so closely as might be wished. There 
are gaps in the unapostolic succession, and it is far 
from clear at what point the Jewish influence is alleged 
to intrude itself. We are told, for example, that 
‘* Freemasonry in general—both in England and Ger- 
many—was closed to the Jews, at least through the 
greater part of the eighteenth century. Then the 
authors hedge. ‘‘ There is reason to suppose,’’ they 
continue, ‘‘ that this exclusion did not apply in certain 
of the governing or occult orders of Continental Free- 
masonry.’’ When does an occult order cease to be 
occult ? 
It would be unjust to dispose of this volume with— 


‘* Who makes the quartern loaves and Luddites rise, 


Who fills the butchers’ shops with large blue 
flies ?”’ 


The authors are conspicuously honest, but their honesty 
inclines to credulity, and they are d‘sposed to confuse 
post hoc with propter hoc. If they must ransack his- 
tory, why begin with the Knights Templars? They 
will find some pregnant discourses about conspiracies 
and seditions in the pages of Thucydides, including 
remarks on what in our modern scientific slang we call 
mass-suggestion.’’ The Catilinarian affair was a 
model of its kind. It had its aristocratic renegades, 
always the most dangerous of revolutionaries, its 
‘“toughs ’’ in Lentulus and Cethegus, and sweet 


creatures dubbed by Mommsen the Anarchists. Revo- . 


lutions there have been since the days of that primitive 
terrorist Cain, but it is a mistake to suppose that they 
are as continuous as the line of a dynasty. Periods of 
profound repose succeed them, brought to an end as 
often as not by disturbances from without, not within. 
As a fact, the Templars were less revolutionaries than 
profiteers. Their wealth was their chief offence, and 
whatever evidence of anti-Christian practices, said to 
have been imported from the East, was produced 
against them, was extracted by torture. In the same 
way, the Freemasons were originally a philanthropic 
organisation, and as such they have continued in this 
country to hold aloof from political aims. Abroad, 
important lodges, notably the Grand Orient, were un- 
doubtedly captured by a revolutionary and atheistical 
element, and as equality was the rallying cry of the 
party of movement, the Jews, being clever people, 
naturally contrived to edge themselves in. 

What of the Illuminati? |Weishaupt and his dis- 
ciples began by preaching Rousseau’s doctrine of the 
return to Nature, and as Mr. Gooch has shown, various 
benevolent despots in Germany actively patronised 
them. Then the discovery was made that they pro- 
posed to bring about that return by methods that were 
disconcertingly abrupt, and they were suppressed by 


the Government of Bavaria, their headquarters. They | 


seem, in the meantime, to have linked themselves up 
with the revolutionary French Freemasons, much as 
Mr. J. H. Thomas will hobnob, if needs be, with a Bol- 
shevik. But, so far as tangible evidence goes, the 


impact of these societies on the course of events was 
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but slight, and to strengthen it we must have recourse 
to the theory of the ‘‘ unseen hand.’’ Many Jacobin 
leaders may have been Freemasons, but the Freemasons 
as a body were not Jacobins. Such Jews as the Revo- 
lution threw up to the surface were, like Massena and 
possibly Soult, soldiers, not politicians. 

The presumption must be that the Jews took upon 
themselves the réle of revolutionaries much later than 
the authors of this book appear to imagine. We get 
Cremieux and one or two more, but they are isolated 
figures. It was not until Karl Marx furnished a body 
of doctrine, and Ferdinand Lassalle, whom Meredith 
has recreated, somewhat woodenly, in ‘ The Tragic 
Comedians,’ had taught the German working classes 
how to combine, that Hebraic subversion became really 
formidable. The First International was not founded 
before 1864, and even so it had to be dissolved in 1876, 
thanks chiefly to the opposition of Bakunin, half Anar- 
chist, half pro-Slav. The authors of this book dis- 
cover in their clash of wills an explanation of Albert 
Pike’s enigmatic passage: ‘‘ Masonry has not only 
been profaned, but it has served as a pretext for the 
plottings of Anarchy, by the secret influence of the 
avengers of (the Grand Commander of the Knights 
Templars) Jacques de Molai.’’ We really fail to see 
what Masonry or Jacques de Molai, who was burnt in 
1314, have to do with a wrangle between an ultra- 
individualist and an ultra-Socialist, a Slav and a Ger- 
man Jew. Revolutionaries invariably deal in inflated 
phraseology, but such bombast should not be taken at 
face value. Above all, the authenticity of documents, 
ii quoted, should be ascertained. Take, for example, 
the ‘Protocols of the meetings of the Learned Elders of 
Zion,’ which were published by one Serge Nilus in 1903 
and which adumbrate the upheaval of society by means 
of strikes merging into popular risings, and the ulti- 
mate establishment of a Jewish ascendancy the world 
over. But who is, or was, Serge, Nilus? The authors 
vaguely call him a Russian of good family. Are the 
Protocols genuine? The authors leave that decision to 
their readers. Well, the text reveals a good many 
revolutionary commonplaces, various extravagant 
claims such as that of arranging ‘‘ elections in favour 
of such Presidents as have in their past some dark, 
undiscovered stain,’’ and some downright silliness such 
as the suggestion that the Pope will one day take 
refuge in Kussia. He would have a much better time 
in America, especially if he consented to be ‘‘featured’’ 
for the film. The Protocols read like the work of some 
crackbrained Jewish student, surfeited with Karl Marx. 

Jews are dangerous only in revolutionary times when 
they have a crass peasant population to deal with. They 
are an organisation in themselves; they are much 
better educated than their fellow-agitators, and they 
have old scores to. pay off. Hence they permeated the 
Young Turk movement; they had a brief success under 
Bela Kun and Szamuelly in Hungary, and they are the 
indispensable agents of the Soviet Government, if not 
its guiding spirits, in Russia. But when Joffe tried 
propaganda on Berlin, he was promptly ejected, and 
the Germans made short work of Rosa Luxembourg 
and of Liebknecht, who, according to M. Paul Miliu- 
koff, was to have been President of the Spartacist Re- 
public. The worst of it is that, once established as in 
Moscow, wireless and the printing press give them a 
power for mischief that Governments, more particularly 
our own, are apt to underrate. The pretensions of the 
extreme Zionists, too, are bound to breed trouble in 
the East, and the sooner Sir Herbert Samuel is re- 
called, the better will it be for the repose of the Arab 
world. But, while admitting that ebullient Israel re- 
quires to be carefully watched, we really cannot, in 
these days of unstinted publicity, swallow mysterious 
stories about a ‘‘ formidable sect.’’ 


THE LURE OF THE FOSSIL. 


Invertebrate Palaeontology: an Introduction to the 
Study of Fossils. By Herbert Leader Hawkins. 
‘Methuen. 6s. 6d. 


R. HAWKINS is an enthusiast. An enthusiast 
in fossils! Why not? It’s just as well that there 
should be such people, for, dull and unintelligible 
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though fossils appear as set out in rows in our 
museums, they can, when interpreted by men with the 
double gift of vision and expression, reveal many a 
marvellous story. We are not speaking, and Mr. Haw- 
kins, does not speak, of the monsters that appeal by 
their very bulk and strangeness, but of the smaller 
ANA Wwe line, which any- 
one who chooses can go out and collect by the bagfui 
within a day’s cycle-ride of any home in this country. 
If you don’t know how to collect, Mr. Hawkins will tell 
you, though he does not guide you precisely to the best 
hunting-grounds. He tells you also how to clean your 
specimens from the adherent rock, how to bring out 
their structure, and how to preserve them, with much 
more that will be useful, if you want to understand their 
meaning. But if you will only go and collect, Mr. 
Hawkins will be pleased enough. He waxes eloquent 
over the thousands of fossils that perish in the lime- 
kiln or the stone crusher. ‘‘ Every fossil should be an 
object of veneration.’’ The merest amateur may pick 
up something that will throw new light on the history 
of the earth and its inhabitants, which ‘ is a wider 
problem than that of merely human progress.’’ 

Here the reader may demur: ‘‘ Wider, yes; but not 
so deep. Interesting in its way, but hardly affects 
us.’’ Wait a bit! Have you considered that man _ 
after all, is one of the inhabitants of the earth, subject _ 
to the same conditions and the same laws as his fellow- 
creatures; that fossils afford the best evidence we have 
as to the course of evolution; and that from them many 
conclusions may be drawn as to the methods and direc- 
tion of that all-embracing process? The evils of over- 
specialisation, for instance, may be studied in numerous 
series of extinct animals, extinct just because they over- 
did tendencies which up to a point were advantageous, 
or because they adapted themselves so thoroughly to 
particular surroundings that, when the surroundings 
changed, the animals were unable to accommodate their 
structure with sufficient rapidity. The new races fit 
te cope with the altered conditions spring, not from the 
highly organised, but from the simpler, less modified 
forms. May we not see here one of the dangers of our 
Western civilisation, and learn that the way to guard 
against it is to maintain ourselves flexible in mind and 
body ? 

But, if we are to believe Mr. Hawkins, all our at- 
tempts do but put off the evil day. In a remarkably 
interesting chapter on ‘ The Life-curve,’ he compares 
the life of a race to that of an individual. The incep- 
tion of a new stock corresponds to birth. Then follow 
infancy, childhood, and adolescence, during which the 
stock gradually finds its place, at first branching out 
into unsuccessful experiments, then undergoing slow 
improvement in the person of the surviving or selected 
types, until it reaches an acme of development, of num- 
bers, and of geographical extension. But with the 
race as with the individual, slowly but inexorably the 
signs of old age appear, they increase, they induce 
second childhood, they end in death. When a race is 
on the down grade, its members are born old, they 
often lose the characters that marked its prime and 
seem to resume the simpler marks of infancy. As Fal- 
staff put it, we end as we began, “‘ with white head 
and something a round belly.’” But sometimes ex- 
tinction is shortly preceded by an outburst of specialisa- 
tion, as an apple-tree may burst into a fuller glory of 
blossom the year before it withers. Some races have 
brief but effective careers; others ‘‘ that climb slowly 
and without distinction to inglorious maturity, linger 
through an uneventful and protracted period of sene- 
scence.’ ‘‘ Life, whether individual or racial, seems 
normally to follow a parabolic course.’’ Perhaps Mr. 
Hawkins goes further than all his palaeontological col- 
leagues would care to follow, but there is enough teuth 

If the course 
of racial history is a curve, it is capable of being plotted 
as such, roughly perhaps in our state of incomplete 
knowledge, but with accuracy enough to enable us to 
prolong it backwards or forwards, and so to disclose 
the forgotten past, or foretell the unacted future. In- 
ferences as to the pre-existence of unknown forms have 
indeed been verified by their subsequent discovery as 
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fossils; and so the prophet’s mantle also may without 
arrogance be assumed by the palaeontologist. 

There is then some justification, is there not? for the 
enthusiasm of Mr. Hawkins. In his attempt to com- 
municate it to others he uses every artifice: attractive 
photographs, admirably clear pen-drawings, and a vig- 
orous style. So full of w-tart ~ illestration. and 
epigram are his pagés that one longs oecasionally for 
a less exciting passage. One can’t take every hill on 
the high gear, and when Mr. Hawkins bursts with light 
heart into technical terminology and Homeric cata- 
logues of names, liveliness turns into bumpiness. But 
this is a good book and a marvellously cheap one. 


A NAVAL HASH. 


The Naval Front. Painted by Donald Maxwell, 
Lieut. R.N.V.R., described by Gordon S. Maxwell, 
Lieut R.N.V.R. Black. 25s. net 


HE modus operandi of Gilbert and Sullivan is a 
favourite field for idle speculation.- Did Sullivan 
set Gilbert’s words to music, or did he produce an air 
and suggest that his friend should write words to fit 
it? There is apparently good evidence in support of 
either view. But in the parallel case now under con- 
sideration, there seems little doubt as to what has 
happened. Mr. Donald Maxwell has painted some 
excellent pictures of the Navy in War, and his brother 
has tried to write history round them. The writing 
does not please us, and hardly seems designed for the 
class that is going to pay twenty-five shillings for a 
book of Naval History. The book is a little late in its 
appearance. The public grows tired of war books. 
’ What demand there is for them emanates from serious 
students of History and War, men who are anxiously 
awaiting critical appreciations by experts. 

To these men Mr. Gordon Maxwell offers unsatis- 
fying repast. He is still writing in the what-is-good- 
for-you-to-know manner. He tells us—Heaven knows 
where he learnt it—that the Tiger made good shooting 
in the Dogger Bank action. He also has an account 
of the battle of Jutland, which will not please the expert 
of to-day. On page 23 he calls Mr. Holbrook a Lieut.- 
Commander and Mr. Nasmith a Lieut., and on page 
158, when describing the gratuitous sacrifice of the 
Junar (the Turks nicknamed her ‘‘The gift’’) he gives 
the C.O.—who received a posthumous V.C.—the name 
of Tirman instead of Firman. Mr. Maxwell must not 
be surprised if one finds it difficult to regard his book 
as a serious contribution to Naval literature. To do 
him justice, where he writes of his own: experiences, 
he shows to better advantage, and his description of 
the Zeebrugge affair is the best we have read, but as 
a whole, the book must be regarded as a poor setting 
for the illustrations—which are real gems. 


RUNAWAY AND POLICEMAN. 


~ Reminiscences*of a Stowaway. By C. E. Gouldsbury. 
Chapman & Hall. 15s. net. 


HIS autobiography, edited by a friend, develops 
rather surprisingly from the story of the conven- 
tional runaway from a happy home into an account of 
the Indian prison system. The hero knocked about the 
world in the old days of the mercantile marine, taking 
the rough with the smooth—it was mostly rough in the 
sailing ships of that time—and when he tired of that 
way of life, entered the service of the first Indian rail- 
way as a goods guard. He knew nothing of the work, 
and could not speak a word of Hindustani; and finding 
two natives travelling in the guard’s van of his first 
train contrary to regulations, he suspected them of 
being robbers, and threw them out on the track while 
the train was moving. An hour or so later he discov- 
ered that the supposed robbers were, in fact, two native 
bankers who were financing the railway company—not 
a very promising start for an ambitious young railway- 
man. 
That is the best story in the book, although there are 
some interesting anecdotes relating to the inmates of 
Indian prisons, including one of a native woman. who 
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went on hunger-strike, probably one of the first ex- 
amples in modern times of that method. The author 
was transferred from the railway to the prison service, 
seemingly on account of his honesty and not because of 
his cavalier methods with financiers; he gives in the 
later half of the book some instructive instances of 
methods of native torture applied to extort confessions 


wnich we do not remember to have seen described be-. 


fore. These may be of interest to present day justices 
in the East; and we mention them particularly here, 
because they are very likely to be overlooked in a book 
bearing this title. ‘Lhe liie of a stowaway is the very 
last place in which the ordinary reader would look for a 
detailed description of indian police methods. 


AN ITALIAN GLORIANA. 


The Duchess of Siena. By Ernest Goodwin. Collins. 
7s. 6d. net. : 


HE Duchess of Siena is the virgin queen of a 

mediwval Italian town. Between internal dissen- 
sions and fear of invasion she finds the task of ruling 
no sinecure, but obstinately refuses to lighten her 
burden by taking a partner who might help in bearing 
it. Her numerous suitors, all but one, are courteously 
dismissed ; the exception, a nameless adventurer, being 


severely punished for what she deems his presumption. - 


In the true spirit of romance, he revenges himself by 
extricating her from all her difficulties, and his fidelity 
is at last duly rewarded. The story has brightness and 
vitality and an agreeable atmosphere of adventurous 
intrigue. 


MUSIC NOTES | 


SONG RECITAL PROGKAMMES.—Bewildering is the 
variety of choice that offers itself to the giver of vocal recitals. 
A superabundance of material renders easy the search after 
novelties, and the words “first performance ’’ no longer arouse 
a keen sense of curiosity, unless perchance the composer is an 
acknowledged master. Still, a good new song, one that will be 
not merely popular, but live, is a rarity worth going miles to 
hear, and in these days brings honour and profit to the one who 
sings as well as the one who composes it. The proportion of 
blanks to prizes is, however, overwhelming, and the recitalist 
must needs count upon other values, when concocting the trouble- 
some menu. It is to be supposed that the prime question in these 
cases ought co be whether the selected oiece is really suited to 
the singer, and next, whether the latter is capable of doing justice 
to the piece. But scarcely a programme comes before our notice 
which does not prove in execution that this consideration has 


been ignored. The most interesting recitals are undoubtedly those. 


which show the singer to be the possessor of style, plus a voice 
and the art of interpretation. It matters little, then, what the 


actual plan of the programme may be, since nothing in it is’ 


likely to be badly. or inadequately treated. The line we are fol- 
lowing is the line of the artist's own particular gift or bent, and 
his or her individuality—if aught there be—will emerge in the 
process. We are sick to death of the historical or chronological 
scheme, which includes mostly items that the singer, unless en- 
dowed with extraordinary versatility or universal genius, should 
never have touched. We are growing equally tired of groups of 
pieces chosen mainly with a view to violent contrasts—some long- 
drawn plaint of misery or despair alternating with a phase of 
triumph; now a soft outpouring of ecstatic bliss, now a noisy 
outburst of passion; an adagio of Bach or Gluck followed by a 
prestissimo patter by Purcell—all picked out to show off a com- 
bination of talents that only one singer in a hundred can truly be 
said to unite. Some sacrifice to the vocal tone, others to the 
word; seldom do we come across singers who hit upon the juste 
milieu, whilst at the same time divining the innermost thought of 
both poet and musician and realising their intentions in the atmo- 
sphere, the melodic outline, the actual meaning of the song. The 
majority of singers who give recitals lose their hold upon the 
audience when about half the. programme is over. It follows, 
therefore, that none but the exceptionally gifted should run the 
risk which vanity incurs of boring the paying public by taking the 
entire recital upon one pair of shoulders, or, rather, a single 
throat. The joint recital is, to our thinking, infinitely preferable, 
and even then the programme cannot be too carefully compiled 
within the limit of the considerations that we have pointed out. 
To mention examples in this matter of selection, Miss Astra 
Desmond and Mr. John Huntington were both fortunate last 
week, and so to a certain extent was Mme. Ilma Marx. On the 
other hand, Miss Beatrice Morgan would have done better in 
avoiding the introduction of heavy operatic airs for which she 
scarcely possesses the requisite degree of control. 


VIOLINISTS AND PIANISTS.—We referred last week to the 
unvsual nuniber of instrumental ‘‘ stars’? who have chosen Lon- 
don for a stopping place during the current autumn season. We 
continue to hear all or most of them in turn. It is pleasant to 
find the new generation of critics discovering the brilliant quali- 
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